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In an excellent study in the Sangeet Natak Akademi Journal entitled 
“Attitudes of Consciousness in Indian and Western Music’,’ Prof. 
H.J. Koellreutter demonstrated clearly the manner in which Western 
philosophical, architectural, artistic, religious, and social history has 
impressed itself upon the technicalities of Western music. It is undoubted 
that this has been much more a process of unconscious rather than deliberate 
conditioning. The process of artistic creation is primarily governed by 
the supraratiocinative unconscious known as the intuition. In a comparable 
fashion the music of India, particularly the Hindustani tradition, exhibits 
forms that from intuitively based evolution show the imprint of specifically 
Indian modes of philosophical thought. 


Read in December 1964 at the Delhi office of the Congress for Cultura! 
Freedom, a prefatory paper of the author, of which this paper is a more 
complete version, expounded the outlines of Indian musical development. 
The queries of and objections to the views of the author were of course 
representative of the Indian reaction to a perception of Hindustani musical 
rationality that is based upon its place in a world musical context, that is, 
the perception from external perspective. Treated herein are the specific 
clarificatory needs that emerged. 


Asa communicative abstraction music appears at a superficial level 
to be divisible and to range in order and juxtaposition “between the thala- 
mic, or deliberately emotionally expressive, and the technical, or esoteric, 
artistic elaborative. Music critics in India often speak as if in terms of 
technique versus emotional expression. In reality a more significant divi- 
sion and classification of musical forms is that between the intrinsically 
expressive and the specifically symbolic. Where music is an artistically 
free medium much less governed by than associated with the priestly milieu, 
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it can develop in a manner that is circumscribed by aesthetic rather than 
other criteria. This permits the final emergence of intrinsically meaning- 
ful emotional expression. If the rules of religion and philosophy govern 
the details of music, there emerge forms of which the expressive content can 
hardly be described as objectively meaningful. The latent international 
value is at a minimum, in contrast to the greater potential general value of 
intrinsically meaningful music. In the context of formal technicality, how- 
ever artistically abstruse the procedure of composition or pérformance 
may be, the actual result represents, in a communicable and intelligible 
form, the expression, exposition, or exploration of states of consciousness. 
Where tradition imposes technical limitations upon the melodic variety 
and tonality of music there automatically arises a necessity to achieve ex- 
pansion of the expressive horizon by means of an arbitrary | choice of repre- 
sentative devices. These detract from intrinsic expressiveness and isolate 
their context with circumscribing symbolism. Devoid of non-musical con- 
notations the music is almost meaningless. At best the effect is exteriorly 
perceivable as a corpus of abstractions governed Pye an aesthetic rae that” is 
aneeee implicit. ps 7 


In the formative and developmental processes of music there are 
choices in the matter to be expressed and in the manner of its expression. 
The fruit of the prototypical and subsequent process of this kind provides 
the material available at a particular moment, the treatment of the latter 
in turn conditioning succeeding development in a comparable manner. 
Since both the selection and treatment of matter offer virtually unlimited 
possibilities, v homogeneous musical evolution can occur ‘only in a milieu 
wherein the history of philosophy, religion, and society is superlatively 
homogeneous. Where the factors governing intuitively based artistic choice 
are at a maximum of historical constancy, music will eventually reflect to 
the: ‘greatest possible extent - the innate singularities of the culture in which 
it evolves:| The corpus: of: idiomatic material: and the forms in which it is 
presented - will have been ‘subject to an ‘impression 1 that. conditions oe 
consciously and unconsciously. 8 : 


- Music of a superiatively expressive type emerges ina milieu of chrono- 
— homogeneity and inventive scope.” ~The intuitive impression of ritual, 
social, religious, philosophical, and: visual -artistic perceptive aspécts ofa 
chronologically homogeneous’ or “comparatively- ‘uninterruptedly: ‘develop- 
ing culture;--makes: ‘possible~ a: statement ‘that is ‘insularly unique’ and can 
be expressed with intensity and: finality. -~Free-rein ‘tothe imagination “of 
the musician’ within -the “confines ‘of aesthetically imposed rules, ‘unicovers 
innumerable modes of emotional expression and their technically or -thala- 
mically devised nuances. Where there predominates the deliberate appli- 
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cation of the rules and principles of symbolic philosophy to music, the out- 
come is an inexpressive mixture of the primitive and the abstruse. It may 
take more time for music to progress from the primitive to the folk level 
than from the folk to the classical level of sophistication. All the early 
elements survive even in the most urbane of cultures. If musicians accept 
the application of the dictates of philosophy to the formation of their tech- 
nique at the outset of their cultural history, there is imposed upon themelody 
and tonality a limitation that preserves only elementary or even primitive 
musical components. At the same time this basis is encrusted with an 
objectively arbitrary symbolism that has a poverty of communicability 
of its innate abstractions. The study of a primarily expressive musical 
tradition can from its antecedent continuity be studied with a fair degree 
of generality, while symbolic music admits only of specifics that are general 
solely in its own context. 


‘It is not possible to. divide terrestial music into symbolic and expressive 
categories and classifications save by provisional and qualified considera- 
tions. From a purely relative or comparative viewpoint the classical music 
of Japan, Korea, and China, in descending order of degree, is predominant- 
ly symbolic, while to a lesser extent the latter is true of Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia, Thailand, and Burma, wherein musical idiom and thematic 
development are devoid of notable sophistication.. With the same scale 
type as that of continental South East Asia, the music of pre-Columbian 
Peru seems not to have reached the stage of elaborate conditioning. In 
Tibet, music is either of Chinese inspiration or of a purely local and archaic 
primitive type. In Central Java what may have been a symbolic antec:>- 
dent has led to an extraordinarily expressive genre in which a wholly unique 
harmony and aesthetic owe their existence to what appears to be only a 
makeshift scale. In Islamic Central Asia symbolic melodic ornamentations 
most likely derived from ancient China and certainly similar to those of 
Korea, are combined with a relatively simple and purely modal form of music 
that most probably owes its origin mainly to ancient India but also to Sas- 
sanian Iraq. The modal element is diatonic and the basis of emotional 
expression. Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Morocco, ‘contain modal idiomatic expressive music in various stages of 
orthograde ey olution, In expressive and abstract variety Western and Indian 
music take first place. Isolated by history and culture at opposite ends 
of the musical spectrum, they are the most perfect examples of unique, 
polar, and explicable influence of form by the unconscious compulsions of 


predominant. philosophy, 


Vedanta’ philosophy is a ‘total social and intéllectual | force that has 
ponsivoned general thought i in India to the greatest extent of any such in- 
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fluence. In this context the correct perception of individual realities can 
only follow that of total reality. Actual intellectuality perceived union 
with the universal consciousness is the precedent for the knowledge of 
the true forms of elements, particulars, and phenomena. The conceptual 
development of the raga as a basis of musical form and content reflects, 
very markedly indeed, the form of thought that proceeds from intuitively 
grasped or realised generalities to the implied particulars. When the raga, 
as a complete compound concept, is known, all unlearned possibilities per- 
mitted within it are deduced from the rules or found to be implied. It 
is a generality that governs the particulars of its expression. 


Certain of the heptatonic diatonic ragas are of undoubted great anti- 
quity or possess a highly distinctive and tortuous melodic path. These 
archaic and vakra ragas, like Jaunpuri and Miyanmalhar, are the result 
of welding together melodic fragments that in a certain order possess in 
aggregate a remarkable degree of homogeneity. The formation of a num- 
ber of ragas is thus a convergent and amalgamating process. Whether 
the details that are subjected to a series of links form a subjectively or objec- 
tively homogeneous sequence, whether the appropriateness of the links 
is determined by association or by other criteria such as tonality or balance, 
or whether the aggregate of details is intended as an augmentation or com- 
pound of abstract emotional expression in music, the salient details of the 
ragas are to learned consecutively and collectively. These phases of the 
formation and perception of the raga are objective and universal, and do 
not represent the singularities of Indian culture. From the incidentally 
untypical formative process emerges that which, with succeeding material, 
demonstrably displays the mark of the cultural context in which it has taken 
shape. 


From a completely clear understanding of the raga emerges a command 
of the delineation of every single inherent possibility in every feasible order, 
all these being in conformity with and within the compass of the raga. While 
the grasp of what constitutes the raga or what is constituted in the raga 
may be a temporally finite achievement, and is usually a brief matter, what 
can be done in its compass in terms of specific variety is truly infinite. From 
the generality issues the details. Itis possible for this process to be practicable 
and intrinsically meaningful because the development of the raga as a 
concept has invested it with a sufficiently clear inherent aesthetic rationality. 


The ultimateTgoal of spiritual discipline is conceived of as a union, 
that of the individual and universal consciousness. This fundamental and 
transcendental unity proceeds from lower isolation to higher reunion. 50 
rooted is this tendency that it has exercised an irresistible compulsion upon 
the development of musical form in India, in marked contrast to the case of 
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external forms. Almost every other phrase in Iranian classical music is 
like the last word of wisdom, and contemplatively an end unto itself. The 
savouring, experiencing, and exploratory ecstasy of the emotionally expres- 
sive abstract content has no significant overall change of tempo whatever, 
and the conclusion can be described as the languid dispersal of a solid 
statement. In contrast with this the expositional development of Hindustani 
music appears to be a highly systematic transition from extremely slow to 
extremely fast tempo. Each phase constitutes a more rapid essay at a com- 
plete statement of the fundamental form of the raga. The exposition 
concludes with the most rapid delineation of which the musician is capable. 
This feature is an extreme in comparison with other systems of music that 
permit a rapid tempo in the finale. The fast tana is thus the expression 
of the aesthetics of a unifying urge, apart from its overt function in bringing 
about a quickening of the sense of what is contained in the raga. 


It is of considerable significance that the melodic line of Hindustani 
classical music proceeds in a fairly unbroken flow in which specific sequences 
have no clearly separate identity. There is scarcely such a thing as a phrase 
with a definite beginning and end, since a specific sequence is part of another, 
and parts of it are linked to preceding and succeeding material. If a 
sequence of notes appears to begin and end at particular points, this is only 
because of the necessities of emphasis and convenience, and the supposed 
beginning or end can just as validly be in the middle of a theoretically de- 
marcated phrase. Lest the practice of instrumental music tend to disguise 
this fact, it must be emphasised that vocal music is the unquestioned basis 
and standard. Neighbouring systems of music, such as those of Iran and 
Central Asia, have phrases with an easily recognisable beginning and end. 


‘The amalgamated continuity of the melodic line is confirmed by the 
qualificatory character of its parts. Each sequence is succeeded by another 
that qualifies it. The only temporary retreat from this necessity is an ex- 
tended intonation of the upper tonic, since this merely confirms the harmonic 
basis of the raga, apart from its function as the erstwhile expression of unity 
and completeness. The purely musical function of the qualificatory charac- 
ter of the melodic line is to maintain with each sequence an, as .t_ were, 
solid link with the raga, this being by way of consolidation of the integrity 
of the raga. at each moment. That the melodic line eventually commences 
and terminates at specific points is simply in answer to a temporal neces sit 
and the actual notes involved, together with the succeeding and preceding 
material, are those in the function of which there is least disruption of the 
integrity of the raga. This is a purely musical phenomenon, and the posi- 
‘ion of these notes depend upon the tonality and melodic features of the 
raga. As expression of the raga issues through the note graha from the } 
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nonmanifestatory void of the intuitive unconscious into the materiality of 
its manifestation, the point of emergence must not suggest retrospectively 
any element disconnected with the raga. As it withdraws through the — 
note nyas into the silent limbo once more, there must be least detraction 
from the wholeness of the raga. In this feature alone 1s there an exception 
from the qualificatory continuity of the melodic path implicit in 


the raga. 


The concept of time expressed in some of the mundane expositions 
of Indian thought is, despite its context, an extraordinarily profound one. 
Factors contributing to the formation of this concept were such considera- 
tions as the transitory character of beings, phenomena, and apparently 
solid objects, the irresistible drag of accumulated historical forces that carry 
even the most powerful, helpless in their wake, and thus implied insig- 
nificance of individual lives and eventualities. Time is an ocean upon which 
these are scarcely even ripples. Even the most outstanding historical 
events are but part of the trend of centuries, and oscillations of historical 
tendencies over millenia are the waves of this ocean. With the background 
of the attitude implied in this concept, consciousness in the purely mundane 
sphere is fixed upon the present, that good moments might be better savoured. 
Series of events that have no discernible rational connection in terms of 
cause and effect are intelligible only from the vast viewpoint of the entire 
ocean of time in which they occur. The Hindustani melodic line has a 
uniquely experiential character. One presentation of a raga differs marked- 
ly in consecutive content from another. Within one presentation there 
may be no repetition of variations. In the slow development or barhat 
there are sometimes sequences that partake of the character of one another, 
this being an interruption of the continuity of the melodic path. The 
repetition is one of essence and not of specific content. It emphasises a 
melodic idea or postpones deliberately the succeeding material. The tah- 
ayya has the same function. These melodic phenomena are, as such, an 
intellectual as a thalamic savouring of a particular involved aspect of the 
raga. In this way the step by step continuity of the melodic path reflects 
an ‘attitude to experience conditioned by the-concept of time as a vastness 
completely engulfing all that is humanly known, a vastness in which the 
individual experience must be grasped as if by way of an anchor in reality. 
That the exposition of the raga has a beginning and an end is simp! ly in i'lus- 
tration of an objective and universal: common factor. 


In the course of its conceptual evolution the ragu has become less 
and less of a clearly expressible mundane actuality and increasingly an 
unreachable but imitable ideal. It would be misleading to compare it 
deliberately with a Platonic ideal heavenly prototype of the earthly entity. 
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In a historical and cultural context of diverse spiritual disciplines aimed at 
realisation of an ideal reality it has become the elusive melodic goal of mun- 
dane musical practice. The universal reality, Brahman, is not described, 
‘but.is in default of this indicable through indirect statements that charactérise 
what may not be characterised at all. The endless series of qualifications 
and counterqualifications that constitute the melodic line in order to achieve 
a correct statement of the raga are. comparable in an analogy of form 
the abstruse negations famous from the discourse of the sage Yajna- 
valkya. Each sequence of notes indicates but is very far from a total des- 
cription of the raga This comparison quite naturally pertains to the more 
specifically descriptive aspect of the exposition of the raga. 


The urge to unity that has conditioned the exposition of the music 
to proceed from slow through medium to fast tempo is also in part responsi- 
ble for the qualificatory tendency in melodic progression. The need for a 
unity and integrity in the raga as a sequential whole in turn necessitates that 
its statement be of a homogeneously qualificatory character in its con- 
tinuous and consecutive unfoldment. | 


In the Hindu cosmology the constituents of the universe are ordered 
to exist in manifestation for a cosmic cycle, dissolved, and once more ordered. 
The universe emerges from a void periodically and is alternately quiescent. 
All this issues from the cosmic reality, the universal consciousness. The 
total order has neither a beginning nor an end, but at any point is but a 
periodic manifestation. Phenomena are discontinuous and misleading 
indications of elements that are eternal. There is no such thing as logically 
substantiable events limited in temporal and spatial boundaries. This concept 
of events is another factor accounting for the lack of demarcations in the 
melodic sequence. Phenomena amount to an undifferentiated stream 
of eventuality. Melodic sequence occurs thus not in steps but as a flow. 


Just as entities and events are but the expression of the primal mind, 
so is the content of Hindustani musical sequence circumscribed by the 
governing motif and source, the raga. In formal classical music there 
“may be no variation that does not issue from the raga. The philosophy 
and musical aesthetics of conceptual containment are thus, through evolu- 
tion, made to converge to the point of analogy; of parallel. 


The doctrine of the transmigration of souls is conceptually related 
to the cosmology in which the universe compounded of the same elements 
exists in alternate kalpas or cosmic cycles. In a comparable manner the 
soul, atma, or jivatma, as it may be called, exists in alternation between 
physical containment and manifestation and a limbo to which varying des- 
criptions have been picturesquely applied. As a musical manifestation the 
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raga has a truly comparable existence, appearing in different shapes but 
continuing in essence to be the same thing. Just as a physical body is the 
material means of expression of the essence of consciousness, the soul, 
so is the aggregate of heard and implied harmonics in the tanpura the basic 
material from which takes shape the raga, the essence of a melodic sequence. 


It is to be postulated that there is a point in the history of a nation or 
continent whereat the culture and sophisticated music come to acquire 
truly distinctive forms. In the perspective of the contrast in these respects 
between Europe and India there were no truly extraordinary singularities 
in the Ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and pre-Columbian cultures. It 
was only in the first millennium B.C. that there emerged philosophical doc- 
trines that were to act later on as an influence upon the course of sophstic- 
ated musical deve'opment. Since India and Europe were at opposite geo- 
graphicocu'tural poles, and since the basis for musical development was 
in both cases diatonic modal and not limited in melodic potential, there 
also being no effective dictate of religion or philosophy over the details and 
treatment of musical form, there emerged in each case material of. maxi- 
mum expressiveness that was subject to the delayed but sure influence of 
philosophically conditioned unconscious intuitive forces. By virtue of 
contact and influence, both in the purely musical and in the philosophical 
sphere, the music of nations in between India and Europe is intermediate 
in modal and philosophically conditioned form. Isolated to a far greater 
extent and possessing a music that probably as today was based on enhar- 
monic and pseudotempered pentatony, China was the source of forms that 
were inevitably symbolic in general character. | 


The common factor of potential for innately similar reactions in 
humanity implies that much in musical expression and content must be 
based on the same inner requirements. Consequently the reading of phi- 
losophical influence into particular forms is meaningful only in a compara- 
tive context. Were there no divergent forms of music the assignment of 
a specific philosophical context to. the sole existing form. would have no 
objective meaning. There is a truly remarkable correspondence between 
the differences in salient features of music and philosophy of India and 
Europe. For each major philosophical difference there is an analogous 
musical difference. The confirmation of the relative validity of these com- 
parisons is obtained through a scrutiny of Arab, Andalusian and Jranian 
classical music, the major forms between India and Europe. 


Though melody is the major vehicle. of musical expression, rhythm 
. is conditioned in a manner comparable to the foregoing. The foremost 
aspect of tala is its conceptual containment. The rhythmic cycle, the avardi, 
is the temporal container of rhythmic contents, A number of rhythmic 
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events of varying configuration take place within this span. Experiential 
departures are contained in a plurality of spans, but the exception is not free 
from circumscription. Ordered rhythmic events within the span imply a 
regularly observed measurement in terms of a number of beats. This is 
the objective and universal element. In terms of the rhythmic progression 
of the music the avardi is an end unto itself. What may happen within it 
is without limit, subject to its invariable duration considered without refe- 
rence to current tempo. It is thus in function and form the result of a design 
that takes its inspiration from the generalisation that contains particulars, 
the universal consciousness that contains all entities. 


European philosophy has predominantly tended to form a concept 
from an aggregate of particulars, to reason from external perspective. In 
contrast to this extrapolative ratiocination Indian philosophy is intrapola- 
tive, arranging its particulars within the compass of the generating realisa- 
tion. The avardi can contain within the span of the same number of tem- 
poral units, beats, or matras, measures that are essentially different in out- 
look. Hence the fact that the salient feature of a fala is its eventual con- 
figuration, its unit measurement being auxiliary. Hence also the reality of its 
intrapolative character, the internal arrangement of fundamental rhythmic 
events being the basis of its identity. Since the eventual content of a fala 
is invariably assymmetrical there is not the duplication that would fragment 
the integrity of the avardi. As in the case of its selfcontainment this assym- 
metry is a singularity of the Indian musical scheme. 


The description of the basic aesthetic rationality of Hindustani classical 
music issues from the consideration of its philosophical antecedents. These 
show to a considerable extent what is truly typical of and essential to it. 
When such a nebulous thing as aesthetic judgement is applied to particular 
expositions of ragas, there is a basis for the choice of and assignment of 
relative importance to the criteria that determine the verdict. Here the 
decisive factor is obviously the cultural purity of the judge, or otherwise 
the degree to which the rationality of the music has been grasped on the 
plane of unconceptualised abstractions. On such a slender foundation as 
this rests the future of Hindustani classical music. 





Roger Ashton, Canadian studying Hindustani music. See “Sangeet 


Natak” ], 


